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Nay, friends, for moment's use I spoke 
From lip to ear the moment's word. 
Enough, if ere its echoes broke, 
It lived that once, in being heard. 
You loved it with the life-breath in’t: 
Why build the cenotaph of print? 


Yet have your will. To make endure 
Were yours, that half have made it be. 
For ill can utterer’s art assure 
His bosom-fruit’s maturity. 
You met him on the waves of air, 
And heart with heart won harvest there. 
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EASTER IV 
May Srp, 1896 


A GOODLY HERITAGE 


‘ The lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground,’ ete. 
Psatm xvi. 6. 


‘ The lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground,’ ete. 
PsauM xvi. 6. 


Tuere is a story (and it is no matter to our 
purpose that it is probably a mere invention) 
of a certain prince of a Greek island state. He 
was a man beyond measure fortunate ; what- 
ever he did, it prospered, and he grew more 
powerful and rich. A foreign king, who was 
his ally, feared for him, as men then were used 
to fear, and I think still are, that so much 
happiness would bring him sorrow at the last. 
He counselled him to do some hurt to his own 
self, and so appease the jealousy of the gods. 
The prince thereon threw into the sea a very 
precious jewel which he had worn as a ring. 
In vain; the ring came back to him in the 
body of a fish which a fisherman brought him 
for a gift. Then the foreign king gave up 
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alliance with a friend who seemed marked out 
as a victim for divine jealousy ; and presently, 
sure enough, a sad doom overtook the prince, 
who had been too fortunate for a mortal. 

I say it does not matter if this story is a 
fable ; for, fable or fact, it shows how people 
used to think. They think the same way now. 

I could find an example liker to the old story, 
but I take a less obvious one. Have you ever 
heard the opinion expressed that human lots 
are, in point of happiness, very much on an 
equality? ‘There really are people who think 
so. ‘They imagine that where a life has much 
hardship in it, as through poverty, or sickness, 
or bereavement, there God makes it up some- 
how by compensations, giving the poor man 
health and peace of mind, the rich man illness 
or care ; or if a man suffers in body, then some- 
how making it right by pleasures of the mind, 
and so on. Now, the idea that human lots are 
equal is really too absurd for us to discuss it 
as a statement. My question only is, How 


did any one ever come to have an opinion so 
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absurd? And I answer that one reason is 
that people find it very painful to realise the 
fact that many lives are full of unhappiness 
when their own are full of happiness. The 
fortunate man does not like to believe in 
misfortune of others; he has, one may say, 
an uneasy conscience over it. ‘I well fed, well 
clothed and lodged: this man in rags and 
starving. I riding on the top of the wave, with 
all things at my will: he struggling, baffled, 
dejected, despised!’ It seems so unfair : he is 
ashamed of his own good fortune—nay, he is 
afraid of it. Surely there must come some loss 
or sorrow to make all right. So he tries to 
think that the unprosperous, after all, have as 
good a time as he; that by some compensa- 
tion God puts it right. I believe, then, that 
this fanciful notion that the lot of the poor, 
the weak, the unlucky, is much of a muchness as 
to happiness with that of the wealthy, the strong, 
and the successful, is bred of that old-world 
feeling that if you were too happy the divine 


powers would revenge themselves by doing you 
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a hurt. It is a way of salving an uneasy con- 
science, the uneasy conscience of the fortunate. 

But it is a bad way of salving the conscience. 
For the thing is not true. The lots of men are 
not equal. For some the lot falls in a fair 
ground, for others in a foul: one man enjoys 
a goodly heritage, another inherits only ill, a 
heritage of loss. 

If this is not the way to salve the uneasy 
conscience of the fortunate, what is the way ? 

The question concerns us ; for the fact that 
we form the congregation in this place means 
that we belong, most of us, to those who may 
be called the fortunate. For what is the com- 
mon lot of men, the lot of all except the few ? 
It is the lot of hard struggle for livelihood, 
without leisure, without ease, without security, 
without pleasures, except few and simple ones. 
And what is it to be of the fortunate, if it be 
not to be born of parents who are well-to-do, 
and in consequence to have time to go to a good 
school and stay there long, and so to be able 


to succeed presently to those positions in life 
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which are the best paid and the best honoured, 
and the work of which is the most congenial and 
the least exacting? Those who come to school 
in places like this, are of mankind the few and 
the fortunate. They are those whose lot is fallen 
in a fair ground; they have the goodly heritage. 

And little as boys are given to be reflective 
about human life, surely sometimes the thought 
does cross the heart, Why is it thus with me, 
and so different with that other whose home 
is poorer than mine? What have I done to 
deserve such different treatment ? 

The answer must lie not in what you have 
done, but in what you can hereafter do. I 
mean that the cure for an uneasy feeling at 
our prosperity lies not in the old-world plan of 
throwing away a jewel, not in the newer plan 
of pretending that God somehow makes it up 
to the seemingly ill-to-do; but in another 
direction. It lies in viewing the fortunate life 
as an opportunity, and in using it as an oppor- 
tunity. Wealth (and being a boy at a school 


like this means wealth in a true sense), wealth 
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is an opportunity. Money multiplies human 
power; it brings education, and therefore the 
capacity of making your gifts felt in the world ; 
it brings a wider acquaintance, and therefore 
the ability to influence a wider circle. Use it 
so, and you need have no uneasy conscience. 
Have you leisure, employ it to grow wise for 
your fellows’ guidance ; have you the manners 
which the life of ease and good society confer, 
then show the fruit of them in a finer con- 
sideration for others, more sympathy, more 
large-mindedness, more magnanimous dealing 
and thinking ; have you abundance, then give 
of it for the sake of others who have less—yes, 
give now, in our chapel offertories, which are 
fed by so stinted a flow. 

Still, there is a word to add, a special word 
for this congregation. You belong to the 
fortunate class; are you the less fortunate of 
that class? One who belongs to this school 
must confess as he looks round that at least the 
lot has fallen unto him in a fair ground ; he 


cannot deny that his heritage is a goodly 
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one. His lines are fallen in pleasant places. 
Fancy yourselves at school, as are so many 
like yourselves, in a city school, with the 
confinement, gloom, and perhaps ugliness of 
acity. Then compare. Well, the things you 
have here are an opportunity. The sun and 
air, broad hillsides and woods, the flash of 
waters,—these things mean health, pleasure, 
higher spirits for all, and for some at least they 
are inspiration. Why should yow have the 
happy things which others must do without ? 
Never mind why; but as you have them, use 
them as opportunity. If your lines are fallen 
in pleasant places, which minister vigour and 
brightness, use the strength that comes of 
these in heartier work: if from noble build- 
ings seated in a fair land, and dignified already 
with some honourable memories, there breathes 
for you a something of chivalry in the air, 
then be on that account more the man, more 
the gentleman. God has cast your lot in a 
fair ground ; He will never grudge it you, if 


only your lives are fair. 


EASTER V 
May 10rn, 1896 


THE OUTSIDER 


‘Love ye therefore the stranger: for ye were strangers 


in the land of Egypt. —Devt. x. 19. 


‘Love ye therefore the stranger: for ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt. —Dnut. x. 19. 


‘Love the stranger.’ That is a precept which 
certainly needed to be included in a law for 
Jews: Jews did not get credit for being very 
kind to strangers. A Roman satirist accuses 
them of a churlishness which would refuse to 
tell a thirsting Gentile stranger his way to 
the well, and, generally, they were believed to 
entertain a hatred of all the human race but 
themselves. Clearly this exclusiveness was 
likely to be a Jewish trait: it was the natural 
defect of a people who were divinely ordered 
to come out from the world and be separate, 
and who were most effectively separated from 
the world by a rigid code of customs which 
made social life impossible between those who 
observed them and those who did not. The 
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more need, I say, that the Lawgiver should 
insist on the duty, ‘ Love the stranger.’ 

Now the Lawgiver rests this command upon 
two reasons. One of these my text names: 
‘For ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.’ 
_ A misfortune which we ourselves have once 
suffered is a misfortune we can understand, 
and on account of which we can sympathise 
with others. But if besides having suffered 
we have been helped out of our suffering by 
some one more powerful, then all the more 
we feel bound to help others as we have our- 
selves been helped. Well, God had brought 
Israel out of Egypt and the afflictions there ; 
then Israel must pity and succour the alien in 
his affliction. 

But another reason is also given. It is that 
the Lord God, who is a great God, a mighty, 
and a terrible, which regardeth not persons— 
that He loveth the stranger. That is to say, 
‘You men may think little of the stranger, 
and fancy you may safely, and even justly, treat 
him hardly: but God looks on him with other 
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eyes: what you despise, He respects. Beware 
that you be not found judging men too 
differently from God. You may suffer for it, 
if your estimate of what is high and low comes 
to be reversed by Him.’ 

Here, then, is a precept for Jews: ‘Be kind 
to the stranger.’ If this was binding upon 
Jews, those exclusive people, who had only 
their hard law to guide them, no one here 
will doubt that it is binding upon Christians, 
whose law was to be a law of love. Now, do 
any of us Christians need to be reminded of 
this duty? and, more particularly, do any of 
us who come to school need this reminder ? 

If I should say some of you did need it, I 
fancy you might reply like a certain lawyer in. 
the New Testament, who, willing to justify 
himself, said, ‘And who is my neighbour ?” 
You would ask, ‘ And who is the stranger to 
whom Iam not kind? There are strangers, 
of course, at school, at any rate for the first 
few days of term: there are always New Boys. 
Are we unkind to them?’ No, I do not think 
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you could be very fairly accused of that : I do 
not think it is the stranger who is a New 
Boy who is ill-treated nowadays, though it 
was so once at schools. If in answer to the 
self-justifying question, ‘Who is the stranger?” 
any one were to frame a parable after the 
model of that which Christ framed, and which 
we name ‘The Good Samaritan,’ it would, I 
fancy, run somewhat in this way: ‘A certain 
boy came from his home to a school, and after 
a little while, when the indulgence shown 
to new boys was over, he fell among com- 
panions, who showed him nothing but unkind- 
ness. He had no great fault to deserve this: 
but he was rather disadvantaged as against 
boys in general ; he was not bright in mind, he 
was not gainly in figure, there was nothing he 
could do well, he was not pleasant in manner, 
also he was weak in body, and not very valiant 
in spirit, so to slight him or annoy him was 
very safe. ‘Therefore he was—perhaps not 
bullied, as the word is commonly taken—but 


flouted, pushed aside, continually mocked and 
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humiliated, shut out of things that the rest 
enjoy, forced to be a solitary. Then by 
chance an old comrade, who began by associ- 
ating with him, came by that way; and when 
he saw that the rest despised the boy, he 
passed by on the other side. And likewise 
some older boy, with some sort of a position, 
happening to be by, came and looked on 
him, and noticed his situation, and passed by 
on the other side. And then did the 


Samaritan come where he was? Well, per- 





haps not; though sometimes, to the glory 
of God and the honour of human nature, 
sometimes the Samaritan does come by, and 
he does not think that a boy’s being lonely is 
a reason for leaving him alone, or that his 
getting many flouts and blows is a reason for 
giving him one more (as the rest seem to do), 
but he has compassion on him, gives him 
comfort, company, protection, gives him, in 
fact, just what the poor fellow wants to make 
him like other people, and able to live his life 
among them. Which now, of these three, do 
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we think, knew what is meant by ‘ the stranger’ 
and by the duty of loving the stranger ? 

I am sure one cannot frame a parable, or a 
parable’s application, like this one, and not 
feel that it is far too true. Every society, 
and not only societies in far-away Africa, has 
its Outlanders: those who are in it, but not of 
it; who live in its borders, but have not its 
rights; who are despised, spoken ill of, and 
on occasion ill-used. To treat them so is, I 
know, natural, highly natural. The beasts do 
it, and the birds do it. The Outlander has 
an ill time of it from the herd or the rookery. 
The savages do it: with them commonly a 
stranger is a person to be killed at sight, or 
offered up as a sacrifice to a native god. One 
has even heard of civilised quarters, or, at 
least, quarters of a civilised land, where a 
stranger was liable to be stoned for no other 
crime than that of being strange. But so 
shall it not be among us, who are not only 
civilised, but Christian. Have we Christians 


less reason than a Jew why we should ‘love 
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the stranger’? Is God grown to be a regarder 
of persons since those days, and does He 
now judge of men’s worth according to our 
judgment? Well, I seem to have seen the 
despised ones of school sometimes outshine in 
the world their despisers, who are left to _ 
exclaim, ‘Dear me, what a feeble, helpless, 
fellow we thought him then—and now!’ Or 
is it impossible that those who are hard to the 
stranger will never themselves be strangers, 
never come to find that in some new and 
greater society they are the outlander, they 
are the nobody, and that the pressure of a 
friendly hand, and a kind word spoken to 
them and for them, is just the one thing 
needed to change the whole aspect of life for 
them? Oh yes, the old reasons hold, and there 
are fresh ones; God judges of human worth 
with other eyes than you, and the best of you 
may some day somewhere be the stranger. 
Therefore, I say, take to heart the old Law’s 
message about the stranger, with the new 
reason for it of Christ, and, while you have 


opportunity, be kind. 


ASCENSION DAY 
May 14rx, 1896 


THE ‘GENTLEMAN’S PSALM’ 


‘Who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle ?’—Psa.m xv. 1. 


‘Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle ?’ 
Psaum xv. 1. 


Tuts is one of the Psalms for Ascension Day. 
Why was it chosen? The reason is that the 
Psalm is one which tells us what a man must 
be, if he is to enter and dwell in the near 
presence of God. Now Christ’s earthly days 
and His Ascension are the example of this: 
He lived a perfect human life, and therefore 
was He capable of mounting to the side of 
the All-Holy. Would one of us men mount 
to the side of God and dwell in that pre- 
sence? Then let him lead the perfect life. 
This is why the Psalm was chosen. 

Well, that reason is good enough, the more 
so as in the Hebrew book of lyrical poetry 
it could not be an easy thing to find poems 


fitting an event, of which the Hebrew writer 
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never dreamed. Yet when, after thinking 
of Jesus and His wonderful life, we turn to 
the Psalm, and read the description given 
there of a perfect life, we are aware of a 
great interval, a great descent from one 
thought to the other. 

This is the Hebrew’s sketch. First, the 
man must be a conscientious man, one who 
walks by principle, not convenience, and in 
particular is a truth-speaker. Next, his tongue 
must be under command; he does not back- 
bite, that is, say injurious things about his 
neighbour behind his back; ‘he hath not 
slandered his neighbour,’ or, to use here the 
Bible version, does not take up a reproach 
- against him, that is, does not pass on scandals 
when he hears them. Again, he is modest ; 
he ‘setteth not by himself, but is lowly in 
his own eyes.’ Also he is honest, and keeps 
his word, once it has been passed, though it 
be to his own loss. Last, he is at once kind 
and just; he does not give his money upon 


usurious interest (a special Eastern form of 
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oppression) ; nor when he is a judge does he 
take reward against the innocent ; his verdict 
= cannot be bought. 

Here is a Hebrew ideal of noble living. 
And you may notice, at any rate since teachers 
of our time have pointed it out to us, that the 
ideal is very like one of ours. Some one has 
said that here is described by a Jewish tongue 
the very perfect knight, the chivalrous man 
without fear and without reproach. Still 
more simply one has heard it said, ‘This is 
the Gentleman’s Psalm.’ It paints the portrait 
of the gentleman—the man of integrity, truth, 
fairness, gentleness, who does right and brave 
things, but hates to boast of them, the man 

L_whose naked word is his bond. Just remem- 
j “ber how closely the traits of the perfect man 
in the 15th Psalm come out in the accepted ~ 
picture of the perfect knight, who vowed 
‘To ride abroad, redressing human wrongs, 


To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honour his own word as if his God’s.’ 


How like they are, the Knight of the Round 
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Table or the modern Gentleman, and the man 
whom the Hebrew poet thought fit to rest on | 
God’s holy hill! 4 

But this is a Psalm of Ascension Day, the 
day that tells how Jesus lived the perfect hu- 
man life, and therefore rose to sit in God’s 
presence for evermore. From the thought of 
Christ the Ascended One to the thought of 
a Gentleman’s character—what a step ! 

But it was worth while putting together 
these two remote things, if it helps us to see 
what they have to do one with the other. 
They have much. The ideal of the gentle 
life rests on the ideal of the Christlike life ; 
we shall never quite be gentlemen unless we 
are also followers of the Christ. I mean that 
even the noblest moral standards (and that / 
which bears the name of gentleman is one 
of the very noblest) are sure in time to be 
lowered, perverted, degraded, to become the 
excuse for the narrowness of a caste, an op- 
portunity for the pride of a class, unless they 
are for ever being corrected by the standard 


t 
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which is God’s, and of which they are but 
the copies and echoes. If you will look into 
it, you will see that the character which-we 
call the ‘gentle’ is really rooted in those 
beliefs in which is rooted the character we 
call the Christian. 'The law of noble manners 
is a law of forgoing self for the sake of the 
good of others. What other is the law of the 
Christian life? It is only by remembering 
this, only by constantly correcting our ideas 
of what a gentleman should do by our know- 
ledge of what the follower of Christ may do, 
that we can keep pure ‘the grand old name 
of gentleman.’ And if you want to be the 
man of honour, you can only be sure of mak- 
ing good your claim by remembering always 


to be also the man of Christ. 
y 4 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION DAY 
May 17ru, 1896 


EXPECTATION WEEK 


‘ Wait for the promise of the Father.’— Acts 1. 4. 


© Wait for the promise of the Father.’—Acrts i. 4. 


‘Warr.’ I remember how, now some eight 
years ago, I was speaking from this pulpit 
upon one of the subjects of this Sunday, and 
I took my starting-point from a remark that 
this Sunday might be described as an Unnamed 
Anniversary. I meant by saying this, that 
this day, which really has no name (for the 
title ‘Sunday after Ascension Day’ is not a 
name, but a number), yet must have been a 
very great occasion to those Apostles who 
were waiting for the promise of the Father. 
It was the first Lord’s Day since that Lord 
had left earth for heaven, with the assurance 
on His lips that power and greatness should 
be the lot of this little band of His. They 
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cannot fail to have met that morning with a 
trembling hope, premature though it proved, 
that on this day should descend the power 
from on high. So I said it might be called 
an Unnamed Anniversary. In this, however, 
I find I was not quite accurate. I learn that 
a name has been given, if not to this actual 
day, yet to the week which it opens. People 
have called it ‘Expectation Week.’ That 
name shall be my starting-point this time. 
What interest have we in the disciples’ 
Expectation Week ? 

What was God’s purpose in keeping them, 
these ten days, expectant? Why had they 
to wait so long? Was it that the Feast of 
Pentecost, which happened to be a singularly 
fit occasion for an outpouring of the Spirit, 
came no earlier than after ten days, and 
therefore the disciples were kept waiting? I 
can hardly fancy the Divine Wisdom to have 
been so bound by the accident of human dates. 
I must suppose the ten days’ waiting to have 
been necessary in itself; that the outpouring 
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of the Spirit would have missed its due effect 
if it had not been for that waiting. You 

i know how for spectators of a drama it is 
needful that the great events of the drama 
should not be too rapidly hurried forward 
upon the scenes, but kept back until the pro- 
longed attention of the spectators has ripened 
their minds to receive with full understanding 
and due emotion the grand transactions of the 
tale. Well, in spiritual things, wherein the 
dramatist is a Divine Being, there needs the 
like management and economy: an event must 
not be hurried upon the mind; the mind 
must have time to ripen for it,—only so will 
the event have its perfect work. Reason 
enough then why the promise of the Father 
was withheld those long ten days; reason 
enough why Christ said, ‘ Wait.’ 

And when you let your imagination work 
upon it, what romance there is in the situa- 
tion of this band of men! How wistfully 
sweet must have been that hanging upon a 
Divine Will which they trusted, but which 
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had not declared its direction! what happy 
swelling of the heart there was, as each told 
-himself mutely of a great fortune, veiled but 
sure, which awaited him beyond that screen 
of intervening days! Do you think we can- 
not tell how they felt? Oh, but we can tell ! 
We can all guess at the enchantment which 
holds the spirit that looks forward to a future 
which is dim and unfeatured, but certainly 
joyous and full of glory. A biographer of 
a famous English statesman, describing his 
retired, studious youth, when already his own 
genius and an inherited position had marked 
him out for great affairs, speaks of his hours 
as filled with ‘the monotonous excitement of 
ambitious anticipation, which he calls ‘the 
most absorbing of early pleasures.’ He is 
probably right. Well, ‘the excitement of 
ambitious anticipation ’ was for those ten days 
the mood of the Apostles of Christ. And 
it had its use; for so when greatness fell, it 
fell upon hearts grown, ready for it. 


Two conditions of ordinary human life 
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seem to me to resemble the situation of those 
men. 

One is the condition of Boyhood, which is 
the Expectation Week of the practical life. 
Believe me, you are not come to spend years in 
a place of education only in order to learn 
useful lessons and play healthy games. You 
are come to pass a waiting-time, a time 
during which your spirits can look on towards 
that dim, unfeatured time of manhood, which 
is a veritable promise of your heavenly Father ; 
and, so looking on, waiting, imagining, trust- 
ing, may ripen surely into a readiness to re- 
ceive and use the Father’s promise, His gift 
of power from on high, when at last it shall 
fall upon you. People talk of the happiness 
of boyhood; they mean its lightheartedness, 
absence of care, frank occupation of the mind 
with a bright, genial present. Ah! they only 
half understand boyhood then ! Boys can 
dream and expect too ; they can cherish in 
secret heart a promise of the Father, a power 


which is to arm them for a life-work ; and 
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those who know how thus to dream and wait 
will be, in the coming day, the strongest and 
the best to do. 

And we, for whom boyhood is over—nay, 
you too, when your boyhood shall be over— 
have we no longer an interest, then, in the 
Expectation Week of the band of Christ? 
Is the promise fulfilled because our years are 
more, and the romance of it over and gone? 
Ah! no. The romance of human life can- 
not be over; for let us grow as old as we will 
on this side of the grave, the promise of the 
Father has not been fulfilled, it still is waited 
for. The life of a man, from the first breath 
drawn to the last death-sigh, is an Expecta- 
tion Week ; all the long years (or the brief 
years, as one calls them when a few of them 
have been lived) are the waiting-time through 
which the soul, wistfully looking forward and 
hanging on the divine assuring word, is ripen- 
ing for a greatness which is to be, the ‘ deeds of 
after death, the promise of the Father, the 


manifestation of men as the sons of God. 
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Dim and unfeatured still that greatness of 
after-death may be, but at least it is a great- 
ness which we wait for, which is not yet, but 
which shall be. If the years as they pass make 
it no plainer, yet assuredly they make it 
nearer. How can older life take away from 
us the soul’s romance, when every new beat of 
the clock brings closer to us and evermore 
close the shock of the great romance of all, 
the glory that shall be revealed in us, the 
promise of the Father, which, saith Christ, 


ye have heard of Me ? 


WHITSUNDAY 
May 247n, 1896 


COUNSEL AND STRENGTH 


‘The spirit of counsel and might, —Isa. x1. 2. 


© The spirit of counsel and might.’—IsatauH xi. 2. 


Tus opens a passage from Isaiah, which has 
been chosen for one of the Whitsunday lessons. 
Every one sees why, who remembers that its 
words form the substance of one of the most 
solemn parts of a service, the Order of Con- 
firmation, in which there is a special appeal 
to that Spirit to whose work Whitsuntide is 
a witness. With one addition, the list of 
spiritual gifts which Isaiah declares shall be 
the dower of the righteous Prince out of the 
stem of Jesse, is the list of spiritual gifts which 
we pray may be the portion of each of us on 
his Confirmation—wisdom and understanding, 
counsel and ghostly strength, knowledge and 
godliness, and the fear of the Lord. 


When, however, we have read out the names 
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of these manifold gifts of the Spirit, it is not 
so easy a task to say more about them. The 
list serves to represent to us the fulness 
and’ the variety of the heavenly gifts; but 
when we try to characterise them one by one, 
we are sensible of some vagueness and uncer- 
tainty. How do wisdom and understanding 
and knowledge differ from one another? In- 
terpreters do not very closely agree. Where 
other points are uncertain, one naturally 
fastens with the more interest on that of 
which one feels certain. This is why one pair 
of gifts inspires a special interest in the mind 
(if I may judge of the minds of others from 
my own)—counsel and strength. We feel sure 
we know what each of these means; therefore 
they appeal to us most. Counsel and strength, 
those are the two qualities, contrasted but yet 
not to be separated, by which men prosper in 
practical things. Counsel and strength, these 
two hold the key to success in action; these 
two we must have if we are to do anything. 
Now the practical life, our calling in the 
é 
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world, our profession, our social position 
among our neighbours, our capacity to do 
things well, if we have to do them, is a matter 
we care about very much. If, then, God has 
promised gifts of His Spirit, which, besides 
making us religious and devout and saintly, 
shall also make us good men of action, 
practical effective persons, who carry their 
purposes through—why, we are glad to know 
more about spiritual gifts of that kind. 

So I ask, Why should we think strength 
and counsel are likely to be gifts of the 
Holy Spirit ? 

And my answer would be, in the first place, 
that these are, far more than we think, not 
natural gifts but moral powers—powers, that is, 
which depend less on the make of the brain 
and the physical force of a man than on his 
conscience, his will, and his affections. 

Counsel—that means seeing the best course 
to take in those practical affairs where certain 
knowledge is impossible. ‘That, you know, is 


the case in all practical decisions. You can- 
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not positively know how things will turn out. 
Then how to gain the best chance of going 
right? Your chance will be the best if you 
have these two things: first, some understand- 
ing of facts in the world outside you, not 
statistical facts, such as one may glean from 
manuals and year-books, but moral facts, such 
as what kind of conduct leads to prosperity, 
right honour, peace, just influence with others; 
and next, a knowledge of yourself, a humble 
knowledge, and yet a courageous one, a 
knowledge which shall lead you to give up 
attempts which do not belong to your range 
of gifts, and yet not to refuse hard tasks which 
are within your powers. But a knowledge of 
the moral facts of the world, those facts which 
God made to be as they are, and which re- 
present His will, this is not to be learned out 
of books, nor discerned by any natural gift of 
sharpness; this knowledge rather. comes by 
love and sympathy, by open-mindedness to 
impressions of the truth of things, by honest 
willingness to see things as God made them, 
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and not as we may happen to wish for our 
convenience He had made them. Such know- 
ledge, then, comes from the conscience, the 
will, the affections. And from whence comes 
else a knowledge of oneself, a true estimate, 
neither conceited nor cowardly, of one’s own 
powers and fitnesses? ‘Truly to know oneself, 
one needs to be very unselfish, because one 
must be determined neither to exalt oneself 
unfairly nor yet to spare oneself. Then this 
knowledge, too, is moral; it comes from the 
heart more than the head. 

After that—Strength. That means having 
the daring and the patience to carry out in 
act what counsel has proposed in thought. 
Where shall we go for this strength? I 
should guess that most of you believe strength 
to be a mere natural gift; that a man is born 
plucky, or adventurous, or self-assertive, or 
tenacious, or full of energy, and that this is 
why they do so well what they do. Well, no 
one is going to deny the gifts of Nature. But 
the believer in Christ holds that besides the 
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gifts of Nature, and even if these are lacking, 
there is a strength which is a spiritual, 
not a natural thing. He believes that if a 
man really loves and trusts Christ, then, 
supposing by the spirit of counsel he has 
been persuaded that a certain hard thing 
ought to be done, he will be able to do it. 
He may be timid, but somehow he will ven- 
ture; he may be shy, but somehow he will 
bear up against men’s eyes; he may be easily 
tired, but somehow he will go on working; he 
may be naturally irresolute, but somehow he 
will come to a decision. Whence comes a 
strength of this kind, if not out of the con- 
science, the affections, the will? How easy 
then to understand that it is the Spirit of 
God who makes us strong ! 

There is one further thought. In Isaiah 
these gifts of the Spirit are ranged in pairs. 
Counsel and strength are paired thus. Why? 
I think because only by their union can they, 
either of them, help us—only by their union 
and their balance, and by being proportioned 
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each to the other. One can have too much 
of counsel, one can have too much of strength. 
There are the strong people who worship 
their own energy, and do not care very 
much what it is they do, a right thing or 
a wrong, so long as they can do something. 
Many of the tyrants of history, and some of 
the monsters, have been made of this stuff; 
while there must be an untold multitude of 
hot, fussy, noisy, dusty lives, which have been 
busily spent, and done very little good to 
any one, because there was no counsel in them, 
no reflecting on purposes, no self-recollection. 
But also there are intellectual people, who are 
enslaved by their own fine intellectuality, who 
are so satisfied with the pleasure of thinking 
subtly, and saying things exquisitely, that 
they never go on to carry things out; or again, 
who reflect so much on the uncertainty of 
human knowledge and the possibilities of 
making mistakes, that they never do anything, 
lest they should do it wrong. To one class or 


the other, to the unscrupulous or the over- 
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fastidious, belong a great proportion of those 
who make a failure of life. What, then, is to 
harmonise and balance counsel and strength? 
The man’s energy cannot do this, nor his 
intelligence. Something other than the brain 
or the blood, some royal faculty, must regulate 
the operation of each. What, then, but the 
conscience? It is the conscience which tells 
the man of reflection that he may not amuse 
himself with dreams, but must put force upon 
himself to go and act for the world’s sake, if 
not his own. And it is conscience which tells 
the man of action that he must not use the 
strong arm to jostle the weak out of their 
rights; that energy is not an excuse for self- 
seeking and unfaithfulness in service ; that to 
be capable of carrying out a big enterprise is 
not a justification for organising an unscrupu- 
lous party, or floating a dishonest company, 
or exploiting a province in defiance of the 
laws of right. Yes, it is the work of conscience 
to make energy wait on true principle, and 


reflectiveness be the servant of activity, neither 
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robbing or wronging the other. And the 
conscience is that part of us to which the 
Spirit of God speaks. So you, who have your 
life among men to choose and live out, who 
want to live it honourably, fruitfully, well, 
but who perhaps already guess that in this 
blind scene of earth it is very possible to 
take the false path, very possible to break 
down by weakness or mishap, pray you on 
this Sunday of the Holy Spirit that the 
Divine Helper may be yours at the crossways 
of life, or in the long, weary tract of road, 
to make your eyes clear to see and your feet 


strong to go forward. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
May 31st, 1896 


LIFE AS WORSHIP 


‘And the four beasts had each of them six nings 
about him; and they were full of eyes within: and 
they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and 


is to come.’—ReEv. tv. 8. 


« And the four beasts had each of them sia wings about 
him; and they were full of eyes within: and they rest 
not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.’ — 
Rev. iv. 8. 

THERE was a curious infelicity in translating 

the Greek word in these verses by our word 

‘beasts.’ The whole intention of the writer is 

for the reader of the English Bible upset by 

the rendering, with its false associations. If 
you want to know what the writer meant, you 
must recall how ‘ Ezekiel the priest, the son of 

Buzi, being in the land of the Chaldeans by 

the river Chebar, and feeling the hand of the 

Lord upon him, beheld visions. And, behold, a 

whirlwind came out of the north, a great cloud, 

and a fire infolding itself . . . and out of the 
midst thereof came the likeness of four living 
creatures. . . . As for the likeness of their 
faces, they four had the face of a man, and the 


face of a lion, on the right side: and they four 
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had the face of an ox on the left side; they 
four also had the face of an eagle.’ Nay, you 
must go further back, and recall how Isaiah, 
at his cali to be God’s prophet, saw a vision 
of the Lord upon His throne, and by Him the 
seraphim: ‘each one had six wings; with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he 
covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. 
And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts.’ 

When these passages are read, and you hear 
echoed in them the language of the chapter 
from the Revelation, you perceive what it is 
we are dealing with. The ‘living creatures’ 
of Ezekiel, the seraphim of Isaiah, are one 
with these four Living Beings (for so we must 
retranslate the word) of the writer of the 
Revelation. As Isaiah in his picture of the 
Temple, with the throne of the Almighty set 
up in it, as Ezekiel in his picture of a mystic 
pageant drawn upon the clouds, so also the 
Christian prophet, in his landscape of heaven, 
with the throne of God, and the rainbow 
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arching it, and the sea of crystal, is attempt- 
ing to make present to the mind, by such 
pictures as human imagination can devise, 
some truths about the Godhead which only 
symbols could convey. What, then, do the 
symbols mean? For in spite of a singular 
fascination, which the poetry of this book has 
exercised upon the minds of even the less 
imaginative (and, remember, it has inspired the 
hymn of the Trinity, sung by us just now, 
than which none has a faster hold on men’s 
affections, and which our great poet, lately 
dead, said he would be glad to have written) 
—in spite, I say, of the fascination of these 
imagined scenes of heaven, it is very doubt- 
ful if many readers have any notion of what 
the writer meant, 

So, let it be briefly said, the clue to his mean- 
ing is found in the fact that the word he uses 
expresses the idea of life. They are four 
living’ beings—beings that live. You look a 
little closer, and you note that they are repre- 


sentative of four different orders of animal life, 
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not perhaps as a naturalist, but as a simple 
observer would divide the kingdom of sentient 
things. There is the lion for the wild 
creatures, and the ox for the tame; there is 
the eagle for the race of birds, and there is 
the man to represent the crown of animated 
existence. So between them they represent the 
animated creation, all the world of things, 
mankind included, which has life, which 
breathes and moves, feels, suffers, and enjoys. 
The ceaseless energy of the living beings, 
which rest not day and night,—their eyes, 
which cover the body, looking before and after, 
and on every side, and never closing in sleep, 
—are further touches of symbolism, meant 
only to enforce the thought of vitality, the 
unresting, wakeful activity of organic life. 
Then what is intended by this cry of the 
living beings, their ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty,’ their giving glory and honour 
and thanks to Him that sat on the throne? 
Notice only that the four-and-twenty elders 
of the vision (in whom we recognise the repre- 
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sentatives of God’s universal Church) are 
described as echoing the same strain, casting 
down in homage their crowns before the throne, 
and saying, ‘Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory and honour and power,’ and I 
think you will not miss the intent of the 
Christian prophet. He is telling us that there 
are two things which render worship to God— 
one of them is the Church, the other is the 
Living Creation. He is stating as a fact what 
is spoken as an aspiration in the last notes of 
the last of Psalms, ‘Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord.’ 

I have gone more than half a sermon’s 
length merely in the attempt to explain the 
drift of a familiar passage in Scripture. If 
a sermon may not content itself with a piece 
of explanation, but must also add some prac- 
tical application, there is one which is easily 
found and quickly stated. 

God is worshipped by the four-and-twenty 
elders, and also by the four living beings; 
by the Church, but also by the animated 
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creation; religion is a worshipper of God 
(that we all know), but also life is a wor- 
shipper. Had we remembered this so well? 
Life is a worshipper of God: this vast and 
infinitely varied frame of all that breathes and 
moves and feels, fulfils the end of its existence 
by doing Him honour, by testifying to His 
power, His all-wisdom, His love. In that wor- 
ship, in that testifying, we men have our part, 
not as we are churchmen, believers, religious, 
but simply as we are alive. We talk of giving 
God our souls; it is not enough. We are not 
only souls, we are also animals ; we have bodies 
that breathe and move and suffer and enjoy ; 
by reason of these, we too are of the animated 
creation ; in our bodily life also we must share 
in the psalm of praise, the ‘ holy, holy, holy,’ of 
the four living ones before the throne. 

How can we share in this worship? Why, 
simply by living. For how do bird and wild 
ereature share in it? By living, by fulfilling 
their bodily life, by being strong, and perfect, 
and beautiful, as the eyes of God delight to see 
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them. My thought is that as God joys in 
contemplating the vivacity, the activity of 
lower creatures in the sentient world, so does 
He joy in beholding strength, activity, beauty, 
vitality in that noblest seed, the kind which is 
man. God joys in this: how should He not ? 
Do not we mortal men find a joy in beholding 
these things? is it not why to the older sort 
there is pleasure and refreshment in the sight 
and company of the young, in whose veins the 
life flows abundantly? And God made all 
this, this strength and vivacity, of the young: 
He is the Father of it. How natural that it 
should be the worship which He has appointed 
for Himself, the way in which He chooses to be 
praised! But then what follows? It follows 
that if to have abundant life, to be strong, 
fresh, energetic, healthy, is an accepted worship 
of your Maker, then there is denial of wor- 
ship, there is sinful robbery of your Maker, by 
him who willingly makes less the life within 
him. Yet the sloth which leaves your forces 


untrained, the careless habits of living which 
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lower health, the intemperance or the vice 
which wastes the strength of nature and cor- 
rodes the pith of the spirit,—these are sins of 
youth, and those who name them to you name 
a warning for which there is always need. 

It is not too easy a thing to find subjects 
of discourse on Trinity Sunday, the feast which 
commemorates not an event, but a doctrine ; 
but here is one apt enough, even for a school 
which takes its name from this day. It is that 
not only in the life which we call the soul’s, 
but in the life also which is the body’s, there 
are the means for a worship rendered which will 
be also your own strength and joy, or for a 
worship refused which will be your sin, and, 


quickly enough, your sorrow. 





TRINITY II 
JuNE 147ru, 1896 


MEROZ 


‘Curse ye Meroz, said the Angel of the Lord .. . 


because they came not to the help of the Lord.’ 


JUDGES v. 23. 


“Ourse ye Meroz, said the Angel of the Lord . . . because 
they came not to the help of the Lord.’—Junexs v. 23. 
Tuere is one kind of comment on this verse 
which runs thus: ‘Notice the difference be- 
tween Christianity and the religion of the 
world before Christ; observe how a fierce and 
vindictive sentiment could find place in the 
heart and on the lips of men in that old world, 
which we who have been taught the law of 
love must not imitate, but condemn. Curse 
ye Meroz! Why, we Christians must have 
no curse even for our worst enemies, even for 

the most outrageous of sinners.’ 

That is one comment—a correct one. But 
there can be another. I recall it being made 
long since when in the church of a university, 
after a Sunday on which one of the eloquent 


voices of England had pleaded the cause of 
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tolerance, uncontentiousness, liberal-minded- 
ness, another voice as famous, and not less 
eloquent, but now silent, like the first, made 
the arches of the scholars’ church ring with 
the echo of this text, which on his lips be- 
came a counter-call, a cry to battle, a stern 
appeal to the youth and talent gathered there, 
not to be neutral, irresolute, half-hearted, but 
to venture and to take their side, to come to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
His was a comment as true as the more con- 
ventional one, and in many seasons a comment 
even more seasonable. 

‘Curse ye Meroz.’ The tone, no doubt, is | 
not the tone of Christ. We will admit that 
about religion Deborah, the judge of Israel, 
had much still to learn. But one sometimes 
feels that it is fortunate there was a Deborah ; 
that her imperfection has a value of its own. 
In the very ancient days, when life was simple, 
broad, and spontaneous, the passions of men 
had a vehemence and a plain-spokenness, their 


actions had a violence and a grand directness, 
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which have been mitigated and confused by 
more reflective days. Our gentler ways are 
not all gain. Tales of our modern life and 
manners are not so impressive as tales of the 
ruder life. These deeds of patriarchs, an 
Abraham lifting the knife to slay his son, 
a Phinehas cutting down unshrinkingly his 
idolatrous brethren, teach what they have 
to teach with incomparable vigour. These 
deeds, by their simplicity and grand excess, 
paint a truth of morals in strong, fierce colours 
which shine across the ages; they write the 
lesson as with a pen of steel that graves a 
rock ; they dint it into the soul of man past 
| forgetting. So I feel concerning the curse of 
Deborah. Perhaps it was narrow-minded of 
her to judge so severely the people of little 
Meroz, who were too much afraid of Sisera to 
come out and rank with Barak; perhaps it 
was bitter and vindictive beyond the measure 
of indignation which we should allow our- 
selves in the reproach of defaulters. Perhaps. 


But one is inclined to be glad that once at 
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least in history people were so frank, and if 
you like, so ignorant and narrow, that a pro- 
phetess could declare, in words which stamp 
the lesson deep and readable for ever, the 
truth that neutrality can be a sin, that scorn 
and wrath are justly the portion of those who 
come not to the help of the Lord, to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty. 

‘They came not to the help of the Lord.’ 
No. But surely this was very pardonable. I 
suppose Meroz was a little place. Its folk 
thought, ‘ We shall not count for much if we do 
go out to battle; and the risks are terrible. 
Fancy! nine hundred chariots of iron! If 
Barak will fight him, well; and if he beats 
him, better still. But our little handful will 
not turn the scale, while they may very well 
be killed ; and then Sisera, if he wins, will fall 
upon our poor little town. No, we will wait 
and see how things go.’ 

Just the argument which runs through the 
brain of some of you when there is some cause 
of the Lord that wants helping. We will 
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wait, you say, and see how things go; if we 
don’t help, then perhaps some one else will, 
and we shall have spared our pains. 

It is not among the worst faults of school 
life (it would be foolish and extravagant to 
say that), but it is one of the most discourag- 
ing to those who contemplate it, that those 
who have conscience and principle are so 
sorely afraid of showing that they have either, 
so sorely afraid of taking a side, of coming 
to the help of the right. No one who has 
seen many days of life at school will venture 
to deny the fact. Some of you who are going, 
when you come to man’s estate, to be honest, 
brave, steadfast upholders of public right, do 
not begin that career here. You play the 
part of the people who skulked behind the 
walls and gate of Meroz, and let the noise of 
Barak’s battle die away in distance, with no 
blow struck by their hands. I mean (taking 
instances), you watch laws being broken which 
your conscience tells you are good laws, and 


your sense tells you are useful laws for the 
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school, but you make no remark in the hearing 
of the law-breakers. Of course, it would show 
intolerance in you to interfere! Or some 
unfortunate is persecuted, and you vow it’s a 
shame—to yourself, that is—but you do not 
‘ interpose ; that would look like taking upon 
yourself. Or you are annoyed, being clean- 
minded, at some one’s coarseness of speech : 
but you slink off silent, instead of putting on 
record your opinion of that kind of thing; 
that would be to profess more virtue than 
would be modest. Or in conversation a right- 
acting person is unjustly abused; you know 
the abuse is shameful nonsense, but you main- 
tain a philosophic quiet. Orit is for the good 
of the body that a particular point of manners 
“and social dealing, perhaps a particular way 
of thinking about our public affairs, should 
be enforced among the multitude; but to do 
this, there need some sensible voices to be 
raised occasionally. Well, you wait for some 
one else to speak, and he waits for you, and 


so the voice never gets heard at all. 
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We live in our days, not in Deborah’s. 
Therefore we do not say, ‘Curse ye Meroz 
and the inhabitants thereof.’ But inhabitants 
of Meroz they verily are who, in this way or 
the other of those I have tried to indicate, 
stand back in their safety and their cowardice 
when the Lord’s battle is afoot within their 
sight, who remain neutral, not of this side 
nor the other. For them, being Christians 
among Christians, there is no curse. But 
reproach, and shame, and sorrow there are, 
that when the quarrel of good and evil is 
going forward, as even in school it is going 
forward, and when so many know which side 
of that quarrel is the side of good, and what 
need there is for defenders of it, yet so few, 
‘and these so feebly, come out to do an act 
for the right. ‘Curse ye Meroz!’ No, not 
that. But cry shame on Meroz, cry shame 
on the faint-hearted, because they come not 
to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 


Lord against the mighty. 


TRINITY III 
JUNE 21st, 1896 


RELIGION AND MANLINESS 


‘Add to your faith, virtue. —2 Perer 1. 5. 


“Add to your faith, virtue. —2 Prrsr i. 5. 


Virtur. This is the first of a group of 
excellences with which an Apostle thought 
Christian faith needed to be (that is the force 
of the word he uses) equipped. And virtue is 
a good enough translation of his word for a 
scholar’s ear. Those, however, who are not 
scholars it misleads. The word is familiar, 
nothing more commonplace ; but it has this of 
singular in its history, that while it was a 
word which heathen writers upon the moral 
affairs of men found quite indispensable, and 
put to the heaviest service, yet Christian writers, 
though they too had to talk of men’s moral 
affairs, practically cast it out of their service, 
as if it had never been in the dictionary. 
Once, certainly, St. Paul used it (‘If there be 
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any virtue, if any praise’), but then he seems 
to use it as a quotation, just as one cites a 
foreign word for lack of an English one; he 
meant by it to allude to a heathen ideal, for 
which only a heathen word would do, as who 
should say, ‘If there be any such thing as that 
“virtue” which heathens boast of.’ And 
elsewhere, this same writer has the word twice, | 
but then he must be using it in quite a special 
and not the ordinary sense, for it is to God 
that he applies it. He speaks of ‘showing forth 
the virtues of God’; and again, just before 
my text, he speaks, if we take the true reading, 
of God calling us ‘ by His own glory and virtue.’ 
Well, this last passage will give us a clue to 
what St. Peter meant in our text. For when 
he spoke of God’s virtue, he meant, we are 
clear, the energy and power which God exer- 
cises on those whom He calls; the strong, con- 
straining force with which His arm draws us 
nearer to Himself. There you have it—the 
energy, the power, the effectiveness of God, or 


if the case be so, of man; that is what Peter 
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means by virtue. This is what you and I 
have got to equip our faith with—energy, 

} power, earnestness, effectiveness. 

: Yes, he says, faith is good, but not quite 
alone. Be energetic; religion is not only be- 
lieving, it is also doing. ee peree fore- 

U see a modern day in which some superior 
people would declare that Christianity was a 
mild, inadequate form of excellence, a very 
proper sort of thing for women, and sick per- 
sons, and timid folk, and those who are 
unfortunate or oppressed, or of weak intelli- 
gence; very proper where resignation, passive 
endurance, and the ignoring of injury are the 
best practicable policy ; but quite below the 
needs of the strong, capable, adventurous man, 
full of blood and courage, whose business is to 
fight for himself in the world, and who has got 
the sinews to do it with? Perhaps he had not 
to foresee those days ; perhaps already in his 
time a Christian was thought to be a tame, 
mild person, who didn’t know how to stand up 


for himself, one who had (that is the modern 
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phrase) the passive virtues, but not the virtues 
of a man. 

It was a strange mistake to make, no doubt ; 
for when had a man in the same brief space of 
time put forth upon his fellows an energy such 
as that which Christ put forth in His brief 
career ? of whom could it be said, as of Him, 
that ‘virtue had gone out of Him’? or which 
of the great men of action, the world’s Alex- 
anders and Cesars, have been ‘in labours more 
abundant,’ or have laid on human history so 
potent a touch as did the ministry of Paul? 
But it was a mistake which could be made; 
and no doubt there were Christians enough 
whose lives gave excuse for the mistake—men 
whose faith was a piece of sentiment to which 
respect was paid on the idle hours of a Lord’s 
Day, men who might be very fair men of busi- 
ness in their farm or shop or office, but who 
did not bring their religion with them from 
the church to the workshop, nor bring their 
business habits, industry, and resourcefulness 


into the management of their moral lives, the 
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promotion of their own good character. If 
those heathen could oftener have seen the spec- 
tacle of a man using his spiritual creed as an 
instrument of his secular life, causing it to give 
a tone and colour to his dealings with his 
partners, his servants, his fellow-craftsmen, or 
fellow-soldiers ; and, on the other hand, bring- 
ing to the discipline of character and the im- 
provement of moral gifts the same method, 
persistency, inventiveness, and heart with 
which he would handle a landed estate or pro- 
mote a commercial concern,—then they would 
not have been so ready to fancy that Christi- 
anity was a passive, dreamy, unpractical thing, 
good enough for weak and helpless and unfor- 
tunate persons, but unworthy to lay its com- 
mands on the firm sinews and strong pulses, on 
the clear brain and the venturous heart, of him 
who is full man, and would live a man’s full life. 
Now Peter would have the world oftener shown 
this spectacle of a man whose faith was one with 
his practical life; that is why he says, ‘Give 
all diligence to equip your faith with virtue.’ 
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And the reason I urge his counsel on you 
here is this. Yours is a time of life, at least 
in the case of the older of you, when virtue, in 
the Apostle’s sense of manly energy and effec- 
tiveness, is specially growing and forming in 
your nature ; and this all the more because for 
the last two generations so much has been 
done, partly by the genius of some great 
teachers, and partly by the genius of our 
national character, to make our schools into 
nurseries of manly virtue even more than of 
wisdom and professional ability. Yours, there- 
fore, is also the time of life when this union of 
manliness with religion, this adding to faith 
of virtue, should be effected; now is the time 
when your manly energies should be made 
one with your religious feelings and practice. 
On that union can be built a life as strong and 
valiant as it is unselfish and pure. But then, I 
notice that you who are young often fail to see 
that these two can be and must be united. 
Sometimes I am led to imagine that you look 
on the two not as the two parts of a life which is 
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one, but as things separate and almost exclu- 
sive one of the other, two ideals of living 
between which one has to choose, as if one 
could either be religious or else a manly fellow, 
but scarcely both at once. For what other 
conclusion can one draw from seeing how often, 
just as energy grows and practical success of a 
boy increases either in the field or in his work, 
just then does it seem (so far as outward signs 
go, since only God can read the heart) that-he 
begins to care less about his religion, and to 
slacken in his religious practice? He thinks he 
can choose between being a Christian and being 
a man, and that to be the latter is enough, 
And we say to him, there is no choosing, un- 
less it be the choice of being either Christian 
and man at once, or else something which is 
less than either. We say to him that religion 
asks for the manly energies to be made her 
own, and gives back to manliness its best 
security. We say to you that ‘giving all 
diligence, you shall add to your faith virtue, 


and to your virtue faith.’ 


TRINITY IV 
JUNE 28TH, 1896 


JUDGMENT 


‘Judge not, and ye shall not be judged... . For with 
the same measure that ye mete mithal, it shall be 
measured to you again.’ —LukeE vi. 37, 38 


‘Judge not, and ye shall not be judged.’ 
Luxe vi. 37. 
Tur Sermon on the Mount has many precepts 
which are hard, not merely because they order 
us to do things which are against the inclina- 
tions of flesh and blood, as to bless persecutors, 
to turn the other cheek, to cut off the right 
hand which tempts us, but also because the 
command seems to conflict not merely with 
our inclinations, but with what seems our duty. 
So with this command, ‘Judge not.’ Why, 
surely it is often our bounden duty to judge, 
nay, even to condemn our neighbour for his 
conduct, and a difficult, painful duty, too—one 
we are sorely tempted to leave undone. Can 
those excellent people be quite right who carry 
out this order so faithfully that they will never 


in conversation say anything about a neighbour 
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which is not either pleasant or, at any rate, 
colourless? Is that the way of obeying 
Christ? It may not be a relevant objection 
to it that such a plan renders their conversa- 
tion dull and savourless, for perhaps it might 
be right that conversation should be dull, 
and dulness is better than offensiveness. But 
is it likely that Christ meant to shut out from 
the intercourse between one mind and another 
a vast set of facts, and facts of the highest 
importance to us all—namely, all that part of 
our neighbours’ conduct and character which 
is imperfect and capable of being found fault 
with? Most unlikely. The conscientious 
people who lock their lips about a neighbour, 
and only open them if he has done something 
which they can praise, may have read the 
Sermon on the Mount wrong. 

Even a thing so simply worded as that 
discourse to simple people of Galilee needs 
for its understanding a little common-sense. 
The puzzles of the Sermon on the Mount / 
begin to be solved as soon as one remembers 
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that it was spoken in a human language, and 
that all human languages have this limitation, 
that you cannot say in them all you mean, but 
must trust to the hearer to supply part of the 
meaning. If you try to say the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, you 
find that the reservations and exceptions and 
qualifications will make your speech intoler- 
ably long, and none of it will be remembered 
at the end of it. The greatest of all teachers 
knew this, and He therefore spoke the truth 
as men could best lay hold of it; He spoke it 
briefly and broadly, trusting men to imagine 
by help of common-sense that which would 
\Ubalance and correct and complete it. 

1 (¢, Bet here with His ‘Judge not’ He has 
Himself supplied the suggestion as to how 
common-sense should qualify the precept. It 
is ‘ Judge not, and ye shall not be judged,’ or 
as it is in St. Matthew, ‘that ye be not 
judged.’ Now, this second clause evidently 
defines the kind of judgment which is wrong ; 
it is the kind of judgment which we should not 
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like to have passed upon ourselves. To judge 
one’s neighbour, then, is unchristian, so far as 
it would be unjust that we should be ourselves 
judged in the same way. But there are ways 
in which we do not object to be judged our- 
selves. That another man should pass a kind 
judgment on us is a thing we do not object 
to, but desire. That he should pass on us not 
a kind, but a merely just and correct judg- 
ment, is a thing which we may not wholly 
desire, but still which we should not have the 
face to object to; we should say we were 
quite content, even if we did not feel so. 
And, indeed, whichever of us is wise will 
honestly: prefer that he should be estimated 
carefully and thoughtfully, even if coldly, 
rather than that his reputation should be at 
the mercy of the reckless chatter of people who 
may mean us no ill in the world, but do not 
take the trouble to find out if the things they 
say of us and the tales they repeat are true 
or untrue. Well, then, if we are ready to be 
judged ourselves, provided our judge is kind, 
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and wise, and careful, do we break Christ’s 
command if we kindly, and wisely, and care- 
te fully judge our neighbour? Fthink-net. 

And then, how if we are not only content 
to be dealt with as we deal with others, 
but actually make our judgment of them a 
judgment of ourselves. The fault -finding 
which Jesus reprobates is that finding of fault 
which is a sidelong praise of oneself: ‘Such a 
one lives loosely, but how respectable am I! 
such a one is grasping and mean—let him 
imitate my generosity; such a one is a very 
poor creature—what a pity he has none of my 
fine spirit!’ But this is not the only way in 
which we can find fault. No doubt we can 
use our fellow-men’s imperfections as foils to 
show off to our own admiring eyes our own 
superiorities. But can one not also use one’s 
fellow’s faulty nature not as a foil, but as a 
-mnirror—a mirror in which we discover a faulty 
nature which is our own, and which but for 
this mirror we should not have seen? We are 
noting, let us say, some acquaintance’s deplor- 
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able fall from rectitude or virtue. What 
then? Is it that we may bestow an approv- 
ing smile on our own unstained, honourable 
self? Then ‘Judge not’ is the word for us. 
But if it is that we may recall with a shudder 
how once a whisper of a bad ambition, a prick 
of covetousness, a hot gust of passion, shook 
our very soul, even ours, and our footing had 
wellnigh slipped; if the moral disaster of 
another man lights up deeps of evil inclina- 
tion in our own being which we had forgotten, 
or never had explored in the decorous passage 
of our days; then who will blame us for 
giving the true name to the sin of our fellow- 
man, when the naming it is a confession and a 
deploring of our own? For here with what 
judgment we judge, we are by our own sen- 
tence judged ; and with what measure we mete, 
it is measured to us by ourselves again. 

But, lastly, what if the case arises in which oo 
the judging of our fellows is not a piece of 
blameful self-love, but the very opposite—a 
piece’ of self-sacrifice? The case does arise 
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constantly, nowhere oftener than at school. 
I do not know intimately any kind of place 
in which the precept of Christ, ‘Judge not,’ 
is more faithfully obeyed than at school, if 
to obey it in letter is to obey it. All sorts 
of bad conduct take place in schools and pass 
unjudged : no one condemns, no one censures. 
That, of course, is because at schools the 
Christian tone is so high, because we are so 
tender towards our fellows, so humbly con- 
scious of our own frailty? Ah! no one 
will say that. No; we confess, when we are 
sincere, that it is because we are too timid, 
too much afraid of the wrongdoers and their 
friends, too fond of our own ease, comfort, 
popularity, to open our mouth and say that 
wrong is wrong. Let any one think of this, 
and then say whether the precept, ‘ Judge 
not,’ is meant to be literally and absolutely 
obeyed, and whether in such a sense as that it 


can be a precept of the Christ. 


TRINITY V 
Juty 5ru, 1896 


CHRISTIANITY AND GOOD MANNERS 


‘ Be courteous.’ —1 Prrer i. 8. 


© Be courteous. —1 PETER iii. 8. 


‘BE courteous.’ It must be admitted that this 
precept comes in a little strangely. The other 
precepts in the verse are all moral precepts, 
commands to virtuous feelings and behaviour ; 
here is one which is a social precept only, a com- 
mand to good manners. Now, good manners, 
social demeanour, are things about which the 
Bible does not much concern itself, or, one 
thinks, concern itself at all. It is a part of 
human life which we think highly important— 
so much so, that there are plenty of people 
who would be less offended at being taxed 
with a sin than with a breach of social laws; 
and it is a part of human life with which 
schools are bound to concern themselves, it 
being a great point with a school that it 
should have the name of turning out gentle- 
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men: but it is a part of life on which Christ 
and His Apostles appear to be silent. And 
this silence we are apt to regret. We feel 
about it as perhaps we have felt in reading 
some book of devotion framed in an earlier 
age, before our modern interests and enthusi- 
asm were born—a book like Thomas 4 Kempis, 
which seems to suit the circumstances only of 
monks and recluses, and to take no account of 
the difficulties, aspirations, and temptations of 
the man of action, who wants to live his life 
in the world and yet to be religious. There 
is nothing here, one cries, to tell me how 
I should live who aim at being an active, 
practical worker. Just so, we cry, here in 
the New ‘Testament I find advice in plenty 
how to be a Christian man : but I want also 
to be a person of refinement, and bear my- 
self well in society; this may matter much 
less than religion, but still it matters a good 
deal, and on this my New Testament gives me 
no advice. Well, that being so, how grateful 


we are when once in a way we stumble upon a 
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saying however brief, even one single word, as 
here, ‘ Be courteous’! So, thea, an Apostle has 
recognised the value of good manners; he 
knows there is such a thing as social life, 
which can be managed well or ill, and about 
which a Christian may rightly be exhorted by 
his pastors. It is but one word, ‘ Be courteous.’ 
But, at least, it has been said. Manners, too, 
are a part, then, of Christianity ; they are 
commended by the inspired writings of the 
Christian Church. And once they have been 
so commended, we feel it is most right they 
should be. For what are manners, we say, 
but one of the ways in which we deal with our 
neighbours, and what are good manners but a 
way of dealing with them so as to convenience 
them and save them discomfort and pain ; 
what, in fact, is courtesy but one of the forms 
of unselfishness—a minor form no doubt, a 
form which is concerned with the lesser things 
of life, the small conveniences and interests of 
it, but still a genuine form of taking thought 
for others, and preferring their good in little 
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matters to our own? Christianity teaches 
unselfishness as the beginning and end of 
duty—then, of course, it should teach good 
manners. No wonder an Apostle has a aA 
‘ Be courteous.’ 

And then comes a disappointment. We 
take up a scholar’s edition of the New Testa- 
ment, and we learn it is all a mistake, and an 
Apostle never said, ‘ Be courteous.’ 

For,see, the word which our translator read } 
in his copy of the New Testament, and turned 
correctly enough into ‘ Be courteous,’ is not 
the word which St. Peter actually wrote. The 
Greek word which Peter wrote means not 
‘courteous, but ‘humble. ‘Be pitiful, be 
humble,’ said the Apostle. Here~is-a-wreek 


qf—onr™ nottorthat~Christianity~commands 
goed-menters! The precept of courtesy has 


vanished, and behind it rises up, as in a dis- 
solving view, the old familiar image of a ms 
mere religious virtue—humility. Ieis~ets- 
apperrtine 


Ah! well, perhaps we can recover something 
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from the wreck. It is, to my mind, something 
that the word ‘courteous’ has got into our 
Bibles, even though by an accident only; it 
is good to be commanded to be courteous, 
although the authority for it is not St. 
Peter’s, for it is a duty which may be re- 
quired of us, if not by an Apostle’s direct 
word, yet by the truth of things. Supposing, 
then, we take for our text no longer the 
words of an inspired writer, but a mistake, a 
fortunate mistake, which sets before our minds 
in this dissolving view first courtesy and then 
humility. The two have been brought to- 
gether by a pure accident, no doubt, but they 
have been brought together. And so the 
question starts to the mind, Are these chance- 
connected things connected only by chance ? is 
there not perhaps a connection also of nature ? 
Is there not perhaps a fitness, a truth, an 
instructiveness in this fact, that we fixed our 
eyes on an excellence called good manners, 
and, lo! it melted away, and there behind it 
stood out humility ? 
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Humility behind good manners. Is not 
that just the real relation of the two? When 
courtesy has behind it the grace of the 
humble spirit, then you have the best 
courtesy, the soundest, and the most beau- 
tiful. WU sit. —t 
}, For-l-ean~diseern. two vices by which good 


manners are liable to be corrupted—one is 
pride, the other is insincerity. 

() Pride. For how often have gentle manners “| 
been valued chiefly as a badge of good birth or 
high social position (though, indeed, good ob- 
servers know better, and find that manners are 
by no means the property of a particular class), 
and so have only ministered to vanity, only 
served as a reminder of a distance between the 
man who has them and those who have them_, 
less ?(o{Insincerity. For how many people learn™} 
and practise the code of good social conduct not 

at all for the true reason of its existence, viz. 
regard for the good of others, but simply 
because it is the usual thing, the thing ex- 
pected of them, and the lack of which would 

F 
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be noticed; or, worse, because good breeding 
is part of the effectiveness and the grace by 
which they mean to get on in life? That kind 
of mannerliness is an insincerity; it turns the 
civilities you offer a neighbour into an irony, 
\_perhaps a mock, a concealed insult. 2Now, it 
y must be clear that the cure of these ty vices 
is humility. For what is humility? So far as 
practised towards our fellow-men, it is simply 
a particular way of being unselfish; it is un- 
selfishness towards others in regard to honour 
and dishonour. The humble man is he who acts 
as Paul bids, ‘in honour preferring one an- 
other.” Well, then, plainly it is the humble- 
hearted man who will purge his manners from 
pride, from the ‘half disdain hid under grace,’ 
which a poet notes as symptom of ‘a smaller 
time.’ And it is the humble-hearted whose 
mannerliness will be the truest, the most 
sincere. For it is he who will show courtesies, 
not in order that he may be called a gentle- 
man, but in order that he may be truly gentle 
towards the comfort and the ease and the self- 
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respect of others, be they the highest or the ) 
lowest. 

And so I say that, in spite of our disappoint- 
ment over the text, which seemed to give 
courtesy a divine sanction and did not; spite 
of the fact that no New Testament writer has 
drawn us the picture of the man of breeding ; 
we can still maintain (what in a place of educa- 
tion such as ours one is greatly anxious to main- 
tain) that good manners are a part of Christi- 
anity, that the Gospel truth enters into this 
field of human life as well as others, that the 
grace of social intercourse may be a divine 
grace, and the spirit of Christ, as it makes the 


man, so also can make the gentleman. 





TRINITY VI 
Jury 12rn, 1896 


A VERY PERFECT GENTLE KNIGHT 


‘O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places.’ 
2 Sam. 1. 25. 


*O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places.’ 
2 Sam. i. 25. 

Ir is, as you will know, a question how many 
of the Psalms, which as a book bear David's 
name, were really written by himself ; and some 
scholars would make these very few indeed. 
Even, however, if no one could prove that any 
psalm at all were David’s own, we should still 
know the shepherd-king for a poet. For here 
is, if not a psalm, at least a song of David: no 
critic, I believe, wishes to deny that David 
lamented with this lamentation over Saul and 
over Jonathan his son. 

By my choice of a verse from it, I have 
chosen for attention one particular strand in 
the texture of the poem, the pathos of a gallant 
prince’s untimely death. ‘O Jonathan, thou 
wast slain in thine high places.’ ‘In thine high 
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places.’ Has the beauty of the allusion been 
perceived by us all? We are carried back by 
the phrase to other high places and a far 
other scene—the scene in the pass of Mich- 
mash, where sentinels of the Philistine garrison 
lean over the rock rampart between the two 
mountain crags, and in the morning light 
descry two armed figures creeping out from 
the rocks of the ravine. It is the archer of 
the archer tribe, Jonathan, son of Saul, with no 
one at his side but one faithful squire: they 
are but two, and these but skulking Hebrews. 
Down from the crag comes the taunt of the 
Philistine, ‘Come up to us, and we will show 
you a thing. And up the cliff’s face came 
too surely the prince and his man, up and up, 
and into the stronghold’s heart, and before 
their sudden arrow-flight fell twenty foemen ; 
and the next moment the astonished watch- 
men of Saul in Gibeah of Benjamin saw the 
Philistine garrison in headlong flight, carrying 
their panic into the camp behind them; and 
the great rout began which swept the invaders 
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through the length of the land from Michmash 
even to Aijalon. Such a man was Jonathan, 
son of Saul, the archer of Israel; such a man 
was he in his high places in an hour of battle, 
when ‘from the blood of the slain, from the. 
fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned 
not back.’ And now? Again is Jonathan in 
his high places; but the swift limbs are stark, 
and the gallant eyes are glazed, and the fingers 
are cold about the bow which was the terror 
of Philistia. O Jonathan, slain in thine high 
places, how are the mighty fallen, and the 
weapons of war perished ! 

A death in the lost battle of a fallen cause 
has in it a sorrowfulness which is all its own. 
Death in the arms of victory is no less death, 
but we mourn it with tears that are almost 
robbed of their bitterness. But when the 
brave man goes down in the ruin of his land, 
then tears are salt. There is something 
peculiarly enduring, at least for those who 
feel such things at all, in the sorrow over 
death in the lost battle. It is a sorrow that 
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breathes up to us again even from the very 
sod of ancient battlefields. We feel again 
some pang of the heartbreak of England as 
we wander along the meadows where the hero- 
king and his country’s freedom lay stricken 
together by the arrow of the Norman; some 
pang of Scotland’s heartbreak on the hillside 
of ‘red Flodden,’ where her chivalry died round 
her prince ; nay, even across the two thousand 
years, to the traveller who rests beside the 
field where Greek liberty bled to death, the 
night winds bring up a wail that will not 
be appeased from the grave of the sacred 
company, who in mutual love and common 
devotion died for free Greece, and died in vain. 
Yes, and as the old unhappy far-off things 
stir us at Chaeroneia, or Hastings, or Flodden, 
so touches us even now this older and yet 
more far-off sorrow for Jonathan slain on 
his high places, when Israel was broken on 
Gilboa. 

What is the consolation of this sorrow? 


For let us put aside at present a consolation 
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which we Christians share indeed, but in more 
than equal measure, with David, that the souls 
of the righteous are in the hand of God, and 
there shall no torment touch them, even 
though they perish in the lost battle. Here 
is one, lying near to hand, in the very passage 
of our text, ‘Also he bade them teach the 
children of Judah the use of the bow. That 
is a remark which, if it meant that David 
had archery taught to his people, would be 
curiously out of place. Its meaning is that 
this lyric dirge, which for a name they called 
‘the Bow,’ was taught thereafter in the schools 
of Israel; the boys who were to be the land’s 
defenders learned by heart the ballad of how 
Jonathan lived, and fought, and died, the song 
of the bow of Jonathan that turned not back. 
That means that if the archer-prince was cut 
off in his bright prime amid his nation’s 
disaster, yet he lived on, and won his battles. 
For the beauty of that heroic life, once told 
in words that could not die (for, see, they have 


not died; they smite upon our hearts to-day 
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almost with as keen a stroke as when the live 
echo rang first off David’s harp-string), the 
beauty of that life endured through all the 
nation’s days, waking heroism again and yet 
again in the young hearts nursed in the 
chivalrous memory, making each generous boy 
vow to himself that his life too should be 
lovely as was the archer-knight’s, and his 
death, if that befell, as gallant. Be sure that 
with many an army of Israel, Jonathan in very 
truth marched to battle and won. Would 
that have so surely happened if there had not 
been the sorrow of the end to wake the 
music of David’s song? Jonathan was slain 
in his high places. What matter? He was 
but lifted up on high by such a death, to 
catch the eyes and fire the heart of the genera- 
tions after him. 

A striking and beautiful death, however, 
does not fall to all the good ; it is a matter of 
opportunity—an opportunity denied to most. 
Let us therefore notice that the worth and 
significance of a death are really given to it by 
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the life. What beauty is there in the end, 
however disastrous and untimely, of the worth- 
less or the cowardly? If the tears rise for the 
archer-prince slain on his hillsides, it is because 
he ‘crowned ’ a noble ‘life with a fair death’; 
it is because he who died there had been not 
alone the devoted soldier who climbed a crag 
in the face of an enemy’s company, but also 
the loyal, tender-hearted son who clave to 
a father spite of his moods, his passion, and 
his insults, and chose to share his ruin; the 
wholly unselfish friend, who sought David out 
in his perils and ‘strengthened his hand to 
God,’ content that his friend should be king 
and he, the heir, be under him; and last, in 
this and in all, the man of the chivalrous 
soul, the knight without fear or reproach, the 
man in whom we discern, under the forms of 
Eastern manners and a primitive day, that 
type of human excellence which all ages and 
all races know, and which in our day we call 
the Gentleman. 

‘Also he bade them teach the children of 
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Israel the use of the bow.’ When David sang 
the life and death of Jonathan, he sang for us 
too; for he sang of one who in his fair life 
was even the kind of man which the most true 
and generous of ourselves would desire to be, 
and the music that laments over the fair death 


persuades us to desire it more. 
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TRINITY VIII 
(LasT SUNDAY OF TERM) 


JuLy 26TH, 1896 


BLESSING OUT OF ZION 


‘ Behold now, praise the Lord, all ye servants of the 
Lord. . . . The Lord that made heaven and earth 
give thee blessing out of Zion.’-—Psaum cxxxtv. 


‘Behold now . . . give thee blessing out of Zion.’ 
PsaLM Cxxxiv. 
I nave taken for my text a whole psalm, and 
still it is not so long. It belongs, however, to 
a notable group. After the long 119th Psalm 
come fifteen brief lyrical pieces to which a 
name has been given. We call them the Songs 
of Degrees. Why we do so no one quite knows. 
The title comes from the translation of the 
Bible made in 1611, and its meaning is for- 
gotten. An earlier Psalter, that of 1539, 
calls them Songs of the Stairs (or the Stairs 
of David). There are many guesses at the 
riddle. One is that of the tradition which 
says they were made to be sung one upon 
each of fifteen steps which mounted towards 
the 'Temple’s inner court. ‘Then a great 


Hebrew scholar thinks they were named after 
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a certain device which he traces in their com- 
position, by which ‘a telling word is taken up 
again and again with a ladder-like recurrency 
and as it were an ascent of progressive 
rhythm.’ And there are still other conjec- 
tures. Let us content ourselves with the one 
which finds now most favour: they are the 
songs written to be sung by the pilgrims as, 
year by year and feast by feast, they made 
their journeys up to Jerusalem ; they are the 
songs of the ‘ goings-up,’ when the men of Zion 
came from all quarters of the earth to visit 
the old home and sacred centre of earth. 

Of these Pilgrim chants our psalm is the 
last. It is an epilogue to the series. But 
what is it about? For here, too, opinions 
differ. It has two parts, an appeal, ‘ Behold, 
now praise the Lord, ye that by night stand 
in the house of the Lord,’ and a response to 
it, ‘The Lord that made heaven and earth 
give thee blessing out of Zion. But who 
make the appeal and the response? Are 
they two choral groups of Levites tossing the 

¢ 
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music to and fro from side to side of the 
Temple? Or are the singers pilgrims ? 
Opinions differ: let us choose the more 
beautiful. It is the pilgrims and it is the 
Temple ministrants. The pilgrims have 
gathered on the last morn of the happy 
festival, while it is yet night, and they chant 
a farewell song. They lift up their hands in 
the sanctuary and praise the Lord. It will 
do us all good to try to feel some of the 
emotion which filled their hearts; and a few of 
you will to-day find within yourselves already 
an emotion not so unlike that of these men 
who were just about to leave the place of their 
love and honour, a place dear to them by 
sacred memories of their own, and for their 
brethren and companions’ sakes who dwelt 
there still. Oh, some of you to-day will under- 
stand how these men felt as, in the dusk of 
their last morning, with hearts that had been 
filled with solemn pride, and tender patriotism, 
and holy witchery of pomp and litany and 
sacrifice through the consecrated time, they 
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met on the wide Temple court, and looked 
round them once again to see how the hills 
stand round about Jerusalem, once again before 
they turned and went each of them to his work 
and to his labour. Yes, it is over now, and 
one last time they lift up their hands in the 
sanctuary and praise the Lord. Over now. 
Ah! no, not over. Out of the sanctuary 
doors rolls back an answer from those who, 
while these go on their ways, wait on beside 
God’s altar. ‘ You pilgrims may tarry with us 
no longer; you must go forth into the world 
and work your works there, but you shall 
not go unaccompanied ; see what we send 
forth with you.’ And the chant rolls out, 
‘The Lord that made heaven and earth give 
thee blessing out of Zion.’ 

How timely this epilogue of the pilgrim 
songs falls for us! For it is one of the psalms 
of the 28th day, the eve of the festival with 
which we close the term and a school year. 
And the end of this term is the end of school 
life for a large group of you. You will go out 
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from us for good into the world. And there 
will be in you something of the pilgrim, 
because there is in a true school something of 
the shrine. To the generous-hearted it is a 
sacred place; sacred as the place which has 
yielded good to you, and in return has had 
love and honour from you ; sacred also, I will 
believe, as the place where under this roof you 
have known God drawing to you. From this 
shrine of natural affections and affections 
which go beyond nature, you are to part; 
to-day you gather here for a last Sunday’s 
worship, then you go forth into the world to 
your works and to your labours; but ere you 
go, you meet here, like pilgrims of an older 
day you lift up your hands in the sanctuary 
and praise the Lord. Will you, like pilgrims 
of an older day, also take with you a benedic- 
tion? Will the Lord who made heaven and 
earth, that wide earth over whose breast 
you will be scattered, send you on all your 
scattering paths a blessing out of Zion ? 

Ah, yes, school life is done, but it is not all 
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over with it; no, nor ever will be, unless you 
will have it so. Out of this place you carry 
in you a force which need not die, a blessing 
that abides on spirit, mind, and body. You 
carry a blessing of bodily powers, of nerve and 
sinew trained by free exercise and sound habit, 
powers for which some of your own fathers 
thank this school of theirs, saying that a man- 
hood’s success is a debt to it, as it will be for 
their sons. A blessing in powers of mind, the 
trained faculty gained even in the humblest and 
least congenial of school lessons, by which you 
will be singled out from the many to be a force 
and influence in the fields of life. A blessing 
in powers of spirit ; for is it a little thing that 
you bear into the world with you a sense of 
brotherhood, of mutual truth and helpfulness, 
inspired by these walls and practised on these 
fields, but to be used for greater tasks in far 
other fields? Is it even a very little thing 
that there will haunt you on dusty ways of 
the world’s business in her noisy towns some 
breath still of romance from remembered glen 
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and mountain? Or will it be no blessing on 
your spirit for some of you that there have 
been even here opportunities of leadership— 
alas! how little known for their true worth to 
you !—and that in hours when you are called 
on to play the man among men you will re- 
member with a thrill of strength and courage 
that once you played it among boys? Or 
last, and greatest, when in that journey of a 
soul through a mortal life, which can be made 
but once, and in which failure may be final 
and unreversed, when in that journey of a soul 
there shall meet you some tyrannous sin or 
some benumbing unbelief, may it not prove to 
you all in all, your life’s very salvation, that it 
shall come back to you how at some time here 
you trod underfoot a conquered lust, or, in 
moments of visions such as even a boy can 
know, you felt the nearness of an unseen Holy 
One, and doubted not, but made answer, ‘My 
Lord and my God’? 

You are gathered for your last Sunday in 


our holy place, before you take your ways over 
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the broad earth. I bid you lift up hands of 
prayer in the sanctuary and praise the Lord, 
praise Him for a blessed past. And then in 
answer we, whose part it is still to stand 
and minister in the courts of the house of 
the Lord when you shall have passed away, 
we speed you with a _ benediction, the 
benediction of Him who made heaven and 
earth. Earth is wide, and many are your ways 
upon it, but along every one of them shall 
that benediction follow you. Be you true to 
the blessed past—ah! yes, true even to a 
maimed, an imperfect, a regretted past—be 
but true, and the Lord which made heaven 


and earth shall give thee blessing out of Zion. 
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